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JSPten and silanners. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Sin,—If you think the following little tale worthy of 
jnsertion in your interesting miscellany, you are very wel- 
eome'to it.—I am, Sir, yours, 





SYDNEY. 


ARTHUR CLAVERING. 


A year seldom passes that I do not visit Oxford. It is 
endeared to me by many ties: I was educated there; and 
there I first knew thee, dear and unfortunate Clavering. 
But though I no more behold thee, there; though thy 
smile can never again welcome thy friend,—I still feel a 
pleasure (a mournful one, I own) in visiting the small 
white stone that marks thy narrow sleeping place; nor 
tan I read the simple yet affeeting inscription, that tells 
“This stone was erected to the memory of Arthur Cla- 
vering by his afflicted mother,” without feeling a deep 
seize of the loss I have sustained, or without recurring to 
tliat day from which I cannot but trace all his misfortunes. 

It was a bright sunny morning, towards the latter end 
‘of October, that, arm in arm, Clavering and I had strolled 
down ——=street. My friend was then preparing for one 
of the principal examinations ; his whole soul seemed oc- 
‘tupied in his success ; he was poor, and had a mother and 
sister dependent on him for support. There were times 
when I trembled at the idea of his failure; I feared the 
effects of a disappointment on a constitution delicate by 
nature, and now rendered doubly so by over-exertion and 
4 disposition but too nervously alive toevery feeling. We 
Were interrupted in an animated conversation, by the stop- 
ping of an elegant-looking carriage before a shop-door 
we were passing, and we naturally drew back to make 
room for a lady who was stepping from it; in doing so, 
her foot became entangled in her dress, and she must have 
fallen but for Clavering, who, springing forward, caught 
her in his arms. Thesituation was awkward, but the lady 
recovered herself: with admirable presence of mind, and, 
turning to thank Clavering, displayed features, which, 
when ‘ohée seen, could never be forgotten: there was 
youth, exquisite beauty, and an appearance of dovelike 
timidity in the deep blush that now mantled her cheek; 
the words she uttered were common-place, such as suited 
the occasion; but the look, the voice, the manner, were 
fieavenly. ‘Never shall I forget the look of Clavering, as 
the spoke : his dark eyes flashed with a brilliancy I had 
mever before witnessed, and his pale cheek was for 2 mo- 
ment coloured by a deep blush, but the next it died away, 
eid ah ashy paleness succeeded. We walked on ‘in ‘si- 
lence till we reached the bottom of the street. We ‘then 
separated, as I’had busitiéss in another part of the'town ; 
hd. I ‘saw Clavering retrace his steps. I looked back ; 
‘the carriage was still there. 

1 did ‘not see: my fried for some days after; almost his 
first remark, when we mét, was, “ The lady we saw last 
Thursday is Lady Maria Pemberton.” ‘+ Indeed! the 





widow of Colonél] Pemberton, who was killed about 
two years since?” ‘* The same.” ‘ I am ‘sorry for it; 
fame speaks but slightingly of ‘her ladyship’s character.” 
** Sydney,” said Clavering, turning to me with one of his 
piercing looks, ‘* you must not say any thing derogatory 
of the character of Lady Maria; for 1 will not, can- 
not hear it calmly.” ‘* Nay,” returned I, smiling, 
‘*-you seem much interested in Lady Maria, considering 
your short acquaintance.” ‘* I have seen her twice since 
then,” was Clavering’s calm reply.—I would have made 
some observation ; I would have warned him against the 
blandishments of that beautiful syren ;—but he changed 
the subject, and seemed solicitous not to recurtoit. From 
this time to the examination, a period of about three 
weeks, I saw little of my friend. His excuses were his 
studies; but I knew that he was frequently absent from 
his chambers, and that he visited at Lady Maria’s. My 
inquiries respecting this lady were little satisfactory. She 
was still visited; and though she had not precisely lost 
her character, yet she was strongly suspected of great le- 
vity of conduct. I heard, however, that her stay at Ox- 
ford was to be short; and I hoped that if, unfortunately, 
she had made an impression upon Clavering (which I had 
too much reason to fear) her absence would obliterate it. 
It was the evening before the examination that I went to 
call upoh Clavering. I found him seated at a table which 
was literally strewed with papers and books. I wasshocked 
at his appearance; his countenance, usually pale, was now 
ghastly; and his dark, and generally bright eyes, had a 
dull and heavy leok that I had never before remarked. 

‘* Sydney,” said he, in answer to some remark I had 
made, ** I shall not succeed: I feel it here,” added he, 
préssing his hand upon his forehead fora moment. ‘I 
ath not what I wasa monthago; I might have failed then, 
but I should ‘not have had to bear the remorse I now shall 
feel.” 

The day of the examination arrived ; it passed, and Cla- 
vering was rejected. Never did I witness so complete a 
failure: every power of his mind seemed to have aban- 
doned him, and scarcely could I believe the pale, emaci- 
ated, inanimate being I then beheld could have been the 
animated, brilliant Clavering, that but one short month 
before had been full of hopes and expectations. I fol- 
lowed him to his chambers; it was there that the calm and 
almost insensible manner which had characterised his ap- 
pearance in the hall seemed to forsake him. He‘clasped 
his hands in an agony of despairand horror; and tearing 
from his bo8om a portrait suspended by a hair-chain, he 
dashed it upon the ground. It flew intoa thousand pieces: 
he gazed at it for a'moment; then, sinking into a chair, 
burst into a passionate flood of tears. There is something 
dreadful, almost appalling, in seeing a man shed tears; 
it shows that the mind, the feelings, must be completely 
subdtied. To see a lovely woman weep'seems but the na- 
tural consequence of ‘sorrow, and excites only feelings of 
tenderness and pity; but to behold a being, manly and 
noble as'I knew him ‘to be, in whom sorrow bad ever 
seemed to acquire a calm and dignified character; to see 
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him now weeping like a child, was indeed dreadful: for 
what must not be the anguish of feelings that could so 
completely bow down the spirit of such a man! I at- 
tempted consolation; it was useless: and, after some time, 
he begged to be alone. I obeyed. 

The next day he was raving, in‘all the delirium of a 
fever: for many weeks his life was despaired of. The 
fever at length left him: he recovered; but, alas! to a 
more lingering death. His constitution was shattered ; 
the short dry cough, the one bright hectic spot on his other- 
wise pale cheek, all denoted that consumption now waved 
its destroying arm over its victim. He saw it, he felt it 
himself, yet he seldom spoke of it; but he seemed to re- 
frain more from the idea of giving pain to others than from 
any aversion to think or speak on the subject himself. 1 
was almost his‘only companion, for his mother was then 
languishing under a disease, which, a few months after, 
terminated her life; and though in the University he was 
generally esteemed, his retired habits prevented him from 
forming any intimacy. 

In the delirium of fever he had frequently named Lady 
Maria; butsince then her name had never passed his lips, 
but I had gathered enough to know that she had deceived 
him. 

One day, in turning over some books, a paper fell from 
amongst them. I picked it up, and gave it tohim. It 
was a copy of verses, and addressed to ‘* Maria.” He 
coloured faintly, and sighed. ‘* She is not worthy-of 
that sigh, Clavering,” said I. . ‘* Sydney,” said he, turn- 
ing his languid eyes full upon me, ‘it is that thought 
weighs heavy here,” and he pressed his hand upon his heart. 
** Could I have believed her worthy, I could have borne 
never to behold her more; but what will support her in 
such atrial asthis? Yet surely, surely,”’ added he, raising 
his eyes to heaven, ‘* the Almighty Father will not desert 
one so young, so lovely, so unfortunate.” 

It was with feelings bordering upon anguish, that I 
watched the gradual decay of this unfortunate young man. 
Day after day I beheld him sinking beneath the pressure 
of disease ; yet his mind remained unimpaired ; nay, even 
as his strength decayed, it seemed to acquire fresh powers. 
It was on an évening towards the latter end of February, 
I had thought him worse than usual; the day had been 
uncommonly tempestuous, and the evening had set in, 
dark, gloomy, and stormy; the heavy rain beat against 
the windows, accompanied with occasional gusts of wind: 
Claveting had fallen into a deep sleep; nay,'so profound 
was it, that frequently I had risen from my seat ‘by the 
small fire,and approached the bed on which he lay, to 
listen if he yet indeed: breathed ; and as often I had re- 
turned with a feeling of thankfulness at the idea that I 
might again hear the sound of that voice. It is said, while 
there is life there is hope. Scarcely could I feel that. it 
was so: I knew when I looked on that pale, emaciated 
countenance, that he must die; yet I felt not that extreme 
wretchedness I have since experienced. I heard a distant 
bell toll: I started, for I thought it would awaken him 
but he slept on. The hand of the time-piece pointed to 
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the hour of nine: ‘I sighed, for I thought that ere it again 
marked the same hour Arthur Clavering might be num- 
bered with the dead. I walked softly towards the bed ; I 
leaned down ; ‘I listened ;—but all was silent. I pressed 
my hand on the fair, open brow ;—it was cold;—cold as 
death:—for Arthur Clavering was no more! 

—~+o +o 

‘TO THE EDITOR. 

“Srn,—Having accidentally met with a French werk, 
entitled *“*‘ The Hermit of Guiana, or Observations on ‘the 
Morals and Manners of Paris”—I was struck with the 
following paper, whichis, I fear, but too applicable to the 
modern .style of English education, in which I cannot 
help thinking the idea of exhibition is too much inculca- 
ted, particularly with regard to female accomplishments. 

Liverpool. Z. 

THE CHILDREN OF THE PRESENT AGE. 

‘As there is no subject of more importance than the edu- 
cation of children, so there is none on which more theories 

“have been formed. it cannot be denied that the author 
of Emile was the most eloquent and most ingenious of 
these speculative instructors. Shocked like many others 
with the mistakes in education, he imagined that ** the 
reverse of wrong was right;”’ and acting upon the false 
principle, that the works of nature are created perfect, and 
corrupted by society, he wished, as Voltaire observes, ‘‘ to 
teach us to walk on all fours.” His brilliant theories of 
education have shared the fate of his political reveries ; the 
‘latter‘ have formed theoretical instead of practical politi- 
‘cians and the former have produced ill-educated children. 
The ancient system tended to smother the seed in the effort 
to ripen it; the modern endeavours to mature it by artifi- 
~cial methods:. we wish to have men of fifteen, at the risk 
of having children of forty. 

Last Sunday, my friend Madame de Lorys came to 
fetch me from my hermitage, to take me to dine with her 
friend Madame de Moronval, well known for the excess, or 
rather (as I soon discovered) for the ostentation of mater- 
nal affection. It was five o’clock when we reached the 
house ; the company were still amusing themselves in the 
grounds, and Madame de Moronval had not completed her 
toilet, therefore .Madame de Lorys went to her in her 
dressing-room,- leaving’ me alone with a boy about nine 
years old, whom éhe had addressed by the name of Eugene, 
and who was the son of the mistress of the house: he ran 


towards me, cracking a whip with both his hands, and ab- | practised 


Tuptly asked me, ‘* What’s your name?” ‘ My little 
friend,” said 1, showing him the superscription of a letter, 
+* T am not in the habit of telling my name, let me see if 
you can spell it.” ‘*{ had rather you would tell it me,” 
cried he, pulling the skirt of my coat. I was obliged to 
give up the point, and to thank me for my condescension, 
the little gentleman added ‘* You are very eld and very 
ugly.” 4 endeavoured to explain to him that as this was 
not my fault, it was not polite to reproach me with these 
defects ; but, instead of listening to me, he snatched off 
my three-cornered hat so rudely, that he carried with it 
the little wig, with which I have thought it advisable to 
cover my bald head. This was no joke to me; I got up 
to run after him, but he made his escape to his mother’s 
Toom, carrying with him my property. Madame de Mo- 
ronval brought him back in a few minutes, apologizing 
for what she called his childish trick; and while she 
scolded her son in such a manner as would make him wish 
to repeat the joke, she could scarcely avoid laughing at the 
ridiculous. figure I.cut. I blundered out a sort of ironical 
«ompliment on the young gentleman’s sprightliness; to 
which she replied by introducing her daughter Miss Emily, 
a little stiff figure, very reserved and sensible, a complete 
sontrast to her brother, without being a more agreeable 
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When the dinner-bell rang, all the guests, among 
whom were several children, assembled in the dining- 
room, and sat down to dinner. To my great joy I found 
that the children, under the care of a governess, dined in 
another room. Eugene, as he left us, took care to tell us 
that he would return for dessert. The first part of the 
dinner was dull; however, at last the conversation was 
becoming more interesting, when it was interrupted by a 
scream from one of the ladies. We soon discovered that 
Eugene was the cause of it. He had, unperceived, crept 
under the table, and was amusing himself by pinching the 
foot of a young lady, whose modest manners and pleasing 
countenance had not escaped my observation. We had 
much difficulty in prevailing on the little rogue to leave the 
retreat he had chosen; it wasonly accomplished by threat- 
ening him with the loss of the dessert which was on the table. 
All the children, to the number of nine, now entered the 
room, and engrossed the whole attention of the party. 
The mothers complimented each other on their children. 
‘* What is the age of this one?” ‘+ At what school 
is the other brought up ?” and many questions of the 
same importance were asked; about which, those who 
cared the least affected the greatest interest. This was 
only the beginning of our misery ; we had scarcely reached 
the drawing-room, to take coffee, when the father of one 
of these little monkeys, wishing to give us an idea of the 
historical acquirements of his son, asked him in a voice 
which commanded attention, ‘‘ What King of France 
succeeded Charles the Eighth?” The child replied, with- 
out hesitation, Charles the Ninth. Two thirds of the 
company applauded the readiness and precision of the 
answer without remarking the trifling mistake, and ap- 
pearing, like the young historian, to have forgotten 
the good Louis XII.; the brave Francis I.; the gallant 
Henry II. and his son, Francis II. the husband of the 
unfortunate Mary Stuart. 

Madame de Moronval, who was only waiting for an op- 
portunity to show off: her daughter, brought her inte the 
middle of the room, saying, ‘‘ Emily, tell us what were 
the Hamadryads.” ‘* Mamma,” replied the child, «‘ you 
ought to ask me first about the Dryads, from which the 
others are derived.” At the word ‘‘ derived,” Madame 
de Moronval cast a glance on the circle, to which every 
one replied by an exclamation of admiration. it was 
much better, or rather much worse, when Miss Emily, at 
the general request of the company {who had never thought 
of asking it) began to dance a pas seul, which showed off 
all the want of grace in her little figure. She was much 
applauded; but the modest mother was not satisfied. 
‘* My love,” said she, ‘‘ it is very evident. you have not 
this morning.” Every body laughed at me 
when I asked this lady if she intended her daughter for 
the stage. A cynical looking man, who sat in a corner 
reading a newspaper, smiled at my question in such a 
manner as showed me that he at least understood it. 
Another little girl, mortified at finding herself in the back 
ground, and wishing to play her part also, advanced into 
the circle, ‘* Mamma,” said she, ‘* shall I explain to you 
the meaning of the tonic.and dominant of the major dia- 
tonic scale.” The mother of this child was willing to 
postpone the explanation, which did not, however, prevent 
several men from making their escape. I would gladly 
have followed them, had I not been at Madame de Lorys’ 
orders. To prevent any further dispersion, the card tables 
were called for: before they were arranged, we had to 
hear a sonata of Mozart’s murdered on the piano by the 
little Emily, whom her mother obliged to repeat the pas- 
sages in which she failed ; it was at last finished, and cards 
were produced. The cynical n.ea, whom I before men- 
tioned, challenged me to play at chess, which is the only 
game I know. 1 agreed, as a means of escaping from the 
children. My adversary and I were nearly equal. I lost 
the first game: I had hopes of winning the second: it 
was probable that in a few moves I should give: my oppo- 
nent check-mate: I was anticipating my triumph and 


was preparing : a mischievous child, of whom I can hardly 
think with patience, running about the room, threw him. 
self on the chess-board, which he carried with him to the 
floor. In the first heat of my passion, which was ip. 
creased by the laughter of the ladies, I abused all the 
children in the world. ‘* What!” said the mother of the 
little rogue, ironically, ‘‘ can you wish to hurt these little 
innocents?” ‘ Madam,” said I, rather savagely, * guch 
innocents as these would excuse Herod.” The laughter 
increased; and Madame de Moronval, to console me, re. 
minded me that the same misfortune had happened’ to 
Saint Prena. I would not have advised the little monkey 
to follow Julia’s example, and offer me his cheek. 
Fortunately, Madame de Lorys’ carriage was announced, 
I took leave of the house as politely as I could, at.the 
same time making a resolution never again to visit her 
during the vacation. I was nearly an hour in finding my 
hat and stick, which this set of urchins had hidden in the 
garden, and for which they were much amused to see me 
hunting. They were at last found, and we left the house, 
During our ride 1 succeeded in convincing Madame de 
Lorys that children brought up in that house would one 
day be disagreeable men and ridiculous women; and that, 
if the ancient mode of education placed the children at 
too great a distance from their parents, the modern pn. 
duced too great a familiarity. Perhaps the passage be. 
tween these two shoals may be discovered by the next 


generation. 
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LORD MANSFIELD’S WIG. 


pa ee 
COURT CF REQUESTS, WESTMINSTER. 


Williams v. Lawrence.—This was a case which, by the 
parties concerne!, was considered of no small im ce’; 
and which to the auditors, in the course of its discussion, 
excited no small merriment. ' r 

Mr. Williams, who is what is vulgarly called a barber, 
but in more refined language is termed a peruquier, ap- 
peared.in this Court a few days back arid obtained a sum- 
mons against the defendant, who is clerk to Mr. Reeves, 
an attorney, in Tottenham-court-road, calling upon hin 
to attend on a given day, to show cause who he should not 
pay a debt of 39s. 119d. 

r. Williams, who — with a sort of lisping 
gargulously addressed the Commissioner. ** He h 
said) been a hair-dresser, man and boy, for 68 years. He 
had served his time in the Temple, where he had th 
honour of oa f wigs for some of the greatest mena 
ever lived—of all professions, and of all ranks—judges, 
barristers, illiterate, and literate men; and among the 
latter, he had to rank the immortal Dr. Johnson ; but of 
all the wigs he had ever set comb to, there was none on 
which he so much prided himself as a full state-wig 
which he had made for Lord Mansfield; it was one.of 
the earliest proofs of his genius; it had excited the wam 
commendation of his master, and the envy of his brother 
shopmates; but above all, it had pleased, nay, even de- 
lighted, the noble and learned judge himself.” Ob! 
gemmen,” exclaimed Mr. Williams, ** if you had knows 
what joy I felt when I first saw his noble lordship on the 
bench with that wig on his head!” (In an under tone, 
but rubbing his hands with ecstacy) ** Upon my say 80, | 
was fuddled for three sd after!” 

The Commissioner.—What has this wig to do with the 
defendant’s debt ? : 
Mr. Williams.—A great deal: that’s the very bonedf 
contention. 
The Commissioner.—Doubtless; but you must come te 
the marrow, if you can, as soon as possible. 

Mr. Williams.—I will. Well, as I was a saying 
where did I leave off?—Oh! when I was fuddled. ; 
The Commissioner.—I hope you have left off that habit, 
now, my man, 

Mr. Williams.—Upon my say so, I have, trust we; 
but as I was a saying, to ‘iae a long story short, in 
course of time I left my master in the Temple, set. up for 
myself, and did a great stroke of-business. Aye, I 
ou such a list of customers, There was 

Commissioner.—Never mind, we don’t want your 
list ; go on. 

Mr. Williams.—Well, then, at last I set up in Boswell. 
court, Queen-square. Lawk me!.what alterations I have 
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seen in that square, mie my time ; | remember whe 
I used to go to shave old Lord-= 
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The Commissioner.—For God’s sake, do come to the 


of your story. 
ps Williams.—Well, I will. Where wasI? Oh! in 
Boswell-court—(Commissioner aside: I wish you were 
there now.)—Well, then, you must know when Lord 
Manfield. (God rest his soul!) died, his wig—the very, 

wig I made—got back to my old master’s shop, and 
he kept it as a pattern for other judge’s wigs; and at last, 
who ld die but my master himself. Aye, it’s what 
we must all come to. 

The Commissioner.—Go on, go on, man, and come to 
the end of your story, 

Mr. Williams.—I will, I will. Well, where was I? 
Oh! in my poor master’s shop. Well, so when he died, 
my mistress gave me—for she knew, poor soul! how I 
loved it—this identical wigs and I carried it home with 
as much delight as if it had been one of my children. 
Ah, poor little things! they are all gone before me. 

The Commissioner.—Come, if you don’t cut this mat- 
tershort, I must, and send you them. 

Mr. Williams.—Dearee me! you put meout. Well, 
as I was a saying, I kept this here wig as the apple of my 
eye; when, as ill luck would have it, that ere Mr. Law- 
rence came to my shop, and often asked me to lend it to 
hin to act with in a eet think he called it Shycock, or 
Shylock, for he said he was to play the Judge. TI long re- 
fused, but he over-persuaded me, and on an unlucky da 
I let him have it, and have never (weeping and wiping his 
little eyes with his white apron) seen it since. 

The Commissioner.—And so you have summoned him 
for the price of this wig ? 

Mr. Williams.—You have just hit the nail on the head. 

The Commissioner.—Well, Mr. Lawrence, what have 
you to say to this ? 

Mr. Lawrence (with great pomposity)—Why, Sir, I 
have a great deal to say. 

The Commissioner.—Well, then, Sir, I desire you will 
say as little as you can, for there are a great many persons 
waiting here, whose time is very precious. 

Mr. Lawrence.—Not more precious than mine, I pre- 
sume, Sir. I submit that this case is in the nature of an 
action of trover, to recover the possession of this wig; and 
this admitted, Sir, I have humbly to contend, that the 
plaintiff must be nonsuited ; for, Sir, you will not find 
one word of or concerning a wig in his declaration. The 
plaintiff must not travel out of his record. 

Commissioner.— W hat record ? 

Mr. Lawrencée.—The record in Court. 

Commissioner.—We have no record. 

Mr. Lawrence.—You have a summons, on which I at- 
tend to defend myself; and that is, to all intents and pur- 
poses, de facto as well as de jure, a record, similar to, and 
of the essence of, a record in the Court above. 

Commaissioner.—Sir, we are not guided by the prece- 
derits of Courts above here. Our jurisdiction and our 
powers are defined by particular Acts of Parliament. 

Mr. Lawrence.—Sir, I contend, according to the com- 
mon law of these realms, that I am right. 

-Commissioner.—I say, according to the rules of com- 
mon sense you are pag 

Mr. Lawrence.—Sir, I have cases. 

Commissioner.—Sir, I desire you will confine yourself 
to this case. 

Mr. Lawrence.—What says Kitty upon the nature of 
these pleadings. 

The Commissioner.—And pray who is Kitty ? 

~ Lawrence.—The most eminent pleader of the pre- 
sent day. 

The Commissioner.—I never heard of a woman being a 
special pleader. 

Mr. Lawrence.—He is not a woman, Sir; he is a man, 
Sir, and a great man, Sir—and a man, Sir— 

The Commissioner.—Do you mean Mr. Chitty ? 

Mr. Lawrence.—I mean the person you call Chitty, and 
@roneously se call him; for you ought to know that the 
Chin Italian sounds like an English K; and Mr. Kitty, 
by lineal descent, is an Italian. It is a vulgar error to 
spell his name with a y final, it ought to be i, and then it 
would properly sound Kitte. 

The Commissioner.—I should rather take Mr. Chitty’s 
mthority for this than yours. 

Mr. Lawrence (in anger)—Sir, do you contradict me ? 

The Commissioner.—Sir, I will bring this case to a 
short issve. Did you borrow this man’s wig ? 

Mr. Lawrence.—I did. 

The Commissioner.—Do you choose to return it ? 

Mr. Lawrence.—It is destroyed. 

The C issi How destroyed ? 

Mr. Lawrence.—It was burnt by accident. 
The Commissioner.—Who burnt it ? 
Mr. Lawrence.—I did, in performing the part of the 
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Judge in Shakspeare’s inimitable of the Merchant o, 
Venice. While too intent on the Pe vines of Portia, te 
candle caught the curls, and I with difficulty escaped hav- 
ing my eyes burnt out. 

e plaintiff here uttered an ejaculation of mental suf- 
fering, something between a groan and a curse. 

The Commissioner.—Well, then, Sir, I have only to 
tell you, you are responsible for the property thus intrusted 
to your care; and, without further comment, I order and 
adjudge that you pay to the plaintiff the sum of 39s. 114d. 
which is the sum he is prepared to swear it is worth. 

Mr. Williams.—Swear! Lord love you, I’d swear it 
was worth a Jew’s eye. Indeed, no money can compen- 
sate for its loss. 

Commissioner.—I cannot order you a Jew’s eye, Mr. 
Williams, unless Mr. Lawrence can persuade his friend 
Shylock to part with one of his; but I will order you such 
a sum, in monies numbered, as you will swear this wig 
was fairly and honestly worth. 

A long dispute followed as to the value of the wig, when 
Mr. Williams ultimately agreed to take 20s. and costs, 
— = parties were dismissed mutually grumbling at 
each other. 








Etatisticgs. 


Proportion of different Classes in the National Income. 
—In consequence of our insular position, our canals, and 
our mines, the proportion of our national income, derived 
from manufacture and trade, is ter than in most other 
countries. The following table is taken, as far as regards 
its plan, from a publication by Mr. Gray: but it is sub- 
jected to several modifications, arising, in one respect, from 
the late population returns, in another, from the fall in 
the price of commodities. 

Great Britain, distinct from Ireland: 

Agriculturists and all engaged in the supply of subsist- 
ence, whether landlords, farmers, or labourers. Income, 
£70,000,000. Proportion to. the whole national income, 
30 per cent. 

Manufactures and all persons occupied in making cloth- 
ing and hardware. Income, £46,000,000. Proportion to 
the whole national income,-20 per cent. 

Mechanics, masons, and all engaged in supplying houses 
and furniture. Income, £23,000,000. Proportion to the 
whole national income, 10 per cent. 

The professional classes, viz. lawyers, clergy, medical 
men, artists, and teachers; also domestic servants. In- 
come, £39,000,000. Proportion to the whole national 
income, 17 per cent. 

The army, the navy, the civil servants of Government, 
the annuitants drawing an income from our dividends: 
all, in short, who are paid through the medium of taxes. 
Income, £46,000,000. Proportion to the whole national 
income, 20 per cent. 

The classes receiving parish and charitableaid. Income, 
£6,000,000. Preportion to national income, 3 per cent. 

Total—Income, £230,000,000. 

The sum allotted to the agricultural classes has, unfor- 
tunately, not been earned by them in this season of depres- 
sion ; but the case must, ere long, alter; and in a table 
intended to be referred to for years, it is fit to keep tem- 
porary irregularities out of sight. In Ireland the distri- 

ution of productive industry 1s very different from that of 
England: were it added to our estimate, there would be 
a@ great augmentation of the agricultural proportion. 





National Property of Great Britain and Freland. 

Land under cultivation, whether in pasture, tillage, or 

dens, p ion for 1812, £1,280,000,000. A simi- 
lar computation for 1822, £1,200,000,000. 

Farming capital, whether vested in implements of hus- 
bandry and farming stock, or in corn and other produce, 
1812, £228,000,000; 1822, £260,000,000. 

Dwelling-houses, warehouses, and manufactories, 1812, 
£400,000,000 ; 1822, £400,000,000, 

Manufactured goods; also foreign merchandize on hand, 
1812, £160,000,000; 1822, £140,000,000. 

Shipping, 1812, £27,000,000 ; 1822, £20,000,000. 

Mercantile and manufacturing capital, viz. money in 
hand, advances to correspondents. abroad, machinery, 
tools, and implements,—1812, £130,000,000; 1822, 
£130,000,000. 

This carries to nearly £300,000,000 our mercantile and 
manufacturing capital employed in current business. 

The lesser s of our national property are, 

Mines and minerals, 1812, £75,000,000 ; 
£65,000,000. 

Canals, coals, and timber, 1812, £50,000,000; 1822, 





1822, 
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| 
Total, 1812, £2,350,000,000; 1822, £,2,200,000,000. 


Such is the comparative amount of our national pro- 
perty in 1812—1822, when represented in weeny of the 
Frespective years. But were the real value to be ted, 
the balanc® would: be in favour of the present year. 


The Mouguet. 


“* Ihave here only made a nosegay ef culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
MOoNnTAIOGNE. 








SEPULCHRAL INSCRIPTIONS.. 
NO. V. 
COMPRISING CURIOUS EPITAPHS, MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS, &c, 
WHETHER REMARKABLE FOR SINGULARITY, ODDITY, OR BBAUTY. 


Selected from various sources, expressly for the Kaleidoscope. 


** Hush, ye fond flutterings, hush! while here alone, 

I search the records of each mouldering stone.” 

18.—At Llandulph, in Cornwall, is the following, on a brass 
plate, under the lmperial Arms :—*“ Hear lyeth the body of 
Theodore Paleologus, of Pesaroe, in Italye, descended from 
the impryall line of the last Chrystian Emperors of Greece; 
being the sonne of Cammillo, the sonne of Prosper, the'sonne 
of Theodoro, the sonne of John, the sonne of Thomas, second 
brother to Constantine Paleologus,, eighth of that name, and 
the last of that line that reigned in Constantinople, until sub- 
dued by the Turks; who marryed with Marye,. the daughter 
of William Balls, of Hadlye, in Suffelke, gent. and had: issue 
five children, Theodore, John, Ferdinand, Maria, aud Dorothy, 
and deported this lyfe at Clyfton, the 21st of January, 1636. 


The three following epitaphs are copied as examples, to in- 
cite others to the imitation thereof. ‘‘ Like them, how few.” 


19.—Jn the Unitarian Chapel-yard, Leeds, on Joseph Tate, whe 
died November 11, 1787.- ; 
«* Mild was his temper, generous his mind, 
A tender husband, hospitably kind; 
A mind, from envy and from censure free, 
Adorn’d with candour and humility.” 


20.—In the Church-yard of Dewsbury, Yorkshire, on Hannah 
Taylor, who died in the 18th year of her age. 

«* Reader, thou see’st that Hannah liv’d not long; 

In years tho’ tender, yet her faith was strong; 

With this her shield, and Christ her staff and rod, 

Fearless through death she wing’d her way to God. 

Short, useful life, which may such lessons give, 

As “ teach us how to die” and “ how to live.” 

21.—In Dewsbury Church. 

In Memory of the Rev. Matthew Powley, M. A. 29 years 
Vicar of Dewsbury; born in Westmoreland, 1740; buried 
here, 1806. ' . 

« He lov'd the world that hated him, the tear 
That dropp’d upon his Bible was sincere; 
Assail’d by scandal and the tongue of strife, 
His only answer was a blameless life; 

And he that forg’d and he that threw the dart, 
Had each a brother's interest in his heart: 
Paul’s love of Christ, and steadiness unbrib’d, 
Were copied close in him and well transcrib’d;: 
He follow’d Paul, his zeal a kindred flame, 

His yearnings o’er immortal souls the same ; 
Like him he /abour’d, and, like him, unmov’d, 
He meekly ‘suffér'd for the God he lov’d.” 


22,—In the Church-yard of St. Giles’s, Reading, ever the grave of” 


a gardener, said to have been erected by'a crasy Lawyer. 
** Under this stone 
Lies the bone, 
Of honest Thomas Gray, 
Who loved Joan, 
His trusty wife, 
During life, 
As all the neighbours say.. 


He was as true as steel to Joan, 
And left this world without a moan; 
Being timely prepar’d for death, 
Freely he resign’d his breath; 
And as a token of his memory, , 
This monumuent was here erected by 
“Nzp Dots,” 


23.—On a goed Wife, by her Husband. 
“ Here lies my poor wife, much lamented,. 
She’s happy, and I'm contented.” 


To be continued. 
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A DREAM. 
** A FANCIED THING.” 
— te 

‘'Pwas but a dream by fancy wrought, 
And now it lures no more; 

Twas but a dream, yet oh! methought 
‘Love’s radiant form he wore; 

And would that ne’er the stranger guest 
Had met my raptured gaze; 

-Ne’er robb’d of peace my quiet breast, 
Ne’er shone, to cloud my days! 


Marked ye the sparkle of‘his, eye? 
Oh, it was fair to see ! 

Andthen his gallant bearing high, 
Oh, it was dear to me! 

Ayound, in witching guise arrayed, 
A thousand graces shone; 

His every step the God betrayed, 
His brow, was. beauty’s throne! 

Then when he spoke, oh! how my hears 
Qn each soft accent hung; 

How would the tear.of pleasure start, 
And rapture chain my. tongue! 

But soon, too fair for mortal gaze, 
The beauteons vision fled ; 

And filled with trembling, strange amaze, 
I wept, as for the dead! 


’Twaa but a dream, a vision wild, 
And Love is not of earth; 

So blest a being, pure, refined, 
Is of celestial birth. 

Twas but a dream; a meteor bright; 
A dazzling phantom fair, 

That haying lured with treacherous light, 
Then gave to, fel: despajr,! 

-btver pool. 
SSS 
[ORIGINAL } 


LOVE AND FOLLY. 
— 
Reflecting how e’en common sense had gone, 
And how one error led another on, \ 
Since Love had pushed my reason from her throne ; 
How every object in false, light waa viewed, 
And vain designs with wrong address, pursued; 
How | exposed my weakness to be seen, 
Still wanting wit to keep the fool, within, 
Amazed, enraged, and cursed my fatal flame, 
Biushed e’en alone, and nearly.died with shame, 
Resolved my native freedom to regain, 
And either break my heart or break my chain; 
When thus his sage advice Apollo gave: 
** Would’st thou be free, sybmit to. be a sigue; 
To-fiounce and struggie in the entangling snare 
Hampers the captive more, and makes him faster there. 
‘Thug; he who in a quickspnd floundring lies, 
The deeper sinks the more he strives. to rise; 
Nor at thy heedjess management repine, 
‘The fair have spoiled far better sense than thine; 
But thou would’st fain se¢ clearly with-no eyes, 
mad with reason, and in folly wise 
Gontent thyself; let-this thy care remove, 
The wisest of mankind are. fools-inlovel™ 


‘| No gentle one near him, to home to endear him; 
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BACHELOR'S FARE. 
Fees ; 
(From the New Monthly Magazine for February.) 
—__ - 


{rr 18 PROPER TO OBSERVE THAT THIS SONG 18 GIVEN TO A VERY 
UNAMIABLE CHARACTER. } 


Funny and free are a Bachelor’s reveries, 
Cheerily, merrily passes his life; 
Nothing knows he of connubial devilries, 
Troublesome children and cl wife. 
Free from satiety, care, and anxiety, 
Charms in variety fall to his share; 
Bacchus’s blisses, and Venus’s kisses, 
This, boys, this is the Bachelor’s Fare. 


A wife, like a canister, chattering, clattering, 
Tied to a dog for his torment and dread, 

All bespattering, bumping, and battering, 
Hurries and worries him till he is dead; 

Old ones are two devils haunted with blue devils, 
Young ones are new devils raising despair, 

Doctors and nurses combining their curses, 
Adieu to'full purses and Bachelor’s Fare. 


Through such folty, days, once sweet holydays, 
Soon are embitter’d:by wrangling and strife; 
Wives turn jolly days to melancholy days, 
All perplexing and vexing-one’s life; 
Children are riotous, maid servants fly at us, 
Mammy to quiet us. growls like a bear; 
Polly is squalling, and Molly is bawling, 
Whiie dad is recalling his Bacheler’s Fare.— 


‘When they are older grown, then they are bolder grown, 
Turning your temper, and spurning your rule, 
Girls through foolishness, passion, or mulishness, 
Parry. your wishes, and marry a fool. 
Boys will anticipate, lavish, aid dissipate, 
All that your busy pate hoarded with care; 
Then, teli me what jollity, fun, or frivolity, 
Equals ia quality Bachelor’s. Fare? 








@RIGINAL PARODY ON THE ABOVE 


THE MARRIED MAN'S FARE. 
i 
Happy and free are a married man’s reveries ; 
Cheerily, merrily, passes his life; 
He knows not the bachelor’s revelries, devilries, 
Caressed by and blessed-by his children and wife: 
-From lassitude free too, sweet home still to flee to, 
A pet on his knee too, his kindness to share; 
A fire-side so cheery, the smiles of his deary,—. 
O, this, boys, this is the married man’s fare. 


Wife, kind as an angel, sees things never range ill, 
Busy promoting his comfort around, 

Dispelling dejection with smiles of affection, 
Sympathising, advising, when fortune has frowned; 

Old ones relating, droll tales never sating; 

Little ones prating, all strangers to eare; 


TO THE EDIPOR. 
§18,—The following lines were written on the surface 
of a small neat mizror, and forwarded, by some swain, a 
present and in compliment to.a young-Jady, who, thank. 
fal for the same, desires me to request your insertion of 
them in your genesally-read work, in order to show he 
«grateful acknowledgment to the kind unknown. 
February, 5, 1823, , WIGSBY, 
TO MISS H . 
——_> 
Of auld, gin ony bonny lass, 
Wad see hersel wie muckle haste, 
She'd gang till th’ well, 
An frae tha deep a cogfu draw, 
To see hersel; 


Or hie till th’ beck, where ilka stane 
Wad stap tha stream, and form between 
A lile smooth place, 
There'sit hersel an pleased survey 
Her bonny face, 


But thou, dear Mary, need na care 
For wind or hail; for rain or fair 

Is nought to thee: 
Or if the beck be fou.or clear, 

Whiist thou hast me 


For hang me up an I will shaw 
Tha bonniest face, when’er ye thraw 
Your een on me, 
That e’er was seen by ony beau, 
Wie muckle glee} 


AN ENIGMA 


—=—. 
Creation’s. eldest-born ama 1; 
I make to live, I cause to die: 
By me all rise, by me all fall; 
And yet.am I despised by all: 
The prospeets of the good. I blight; 
Yet bring the murderous deed to light: 
I factions raise, and make them cease, 
I curse with war, I bless with peace: 
I make men friends, I make men foes; 
I give them joys, I eause their woes. 
1 vigour and I strength impart, 
And fi]l with hope the youthful heart ; 
I likewise nerveless make the strong, 
And fill with doubts the aged throng. 
Reader! I was before, and thee I shall survive; 
And yet when I'm no more, shalt thou remain alive. 
Chorley. BEGENSIS. 





CRITICAL SITUATIONS IN 


Drauqhts. 





Someromping, somejumping,some punchi 
Economy dealing the married man’s fare. 

Thus is each jolly day one lively holiday: 
Not so the bachelor, lonely, depressed— 


In sorrow to cheer him, no friend if no guest; 
No children to clime up—'twould fill all my rhyme up, 
And take too, much, time up, to tell his despair; 
Cross housekeeper meeting him—cheating him, beating him, 
Bills pouring—maids. scouring, devouring his fare.* 
He has no one to put en—a sleeve or neck button ; 
Shirts, mangled to rags—drawers stringless.at knee; 
‘The cook, to his grief too, spoils pudding and beef too, 
With overdone, underdone, undone is he; 
No son, still a treasire, in. business or leisure; 
No daughter, with, pleasure, new joys. to prepare; 
But old maids.and cousins, kind souls! rush in dozens, 
* Relieving him soon of his bachelor’s fare. 


He calls children apes, Sir,—(the fox and the grapes, Sir) 
And fain would he wed when his.locks are like snow; 

But widews throw scorn out, and tell him he’s worn out; 
And maidens, deriding, cry.‘«/No! my. love, no!" 

Old age comes with sorrow, with wrinkle, with furrow, 
No hope in to-morrow—none sympathy spares ; 

And, when unfit to rise up, he looks to the skies up— 
None close his old: eyes up—he dies—and who cares? 

Liverpool, February 6, 1822. w. 


* We have here taken a liberty with the author, The.ori- 
ginal line which was as follows, may be said, but cannot be 


sung: 
“*Bins.pouring, purse lowering, mind souring, maids scour- 








ing, devouring his fare.” 


SITUATION LXXVIII. 
(Number 55 of Sturges.) 
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The Hine Arts. 


TO THE EDITOR. 





“ Non omnes quieitharam tenent, cithareedi sunt.” 
=: 

$1n,—Junius begs leave to trespass once more upon 
your editorial indulgence, in saying a few words to his, 
highly-learned opponents by way of -elearing up some of 
-the points in question. 

Your very worthy correspondent UL. seems'to step in like 
the Druid in the fable, but approves himself too acrimo- 
nious for so mediatorial a character. I precisely coincide 
with him.as to the difficulty which, a true connoisseur ex- 
poriences in perfecting his judgment ; and this very consi- 
deration induces many to found their opinions en the bet- 
ter conclusions of others well qualified to determine the 
nature and merits of such subjects as the present; and I 
ardently hope that:no sinister-motive, either vindictive or 
invidious, will ever tempt me to ridicule any person for 
giving publicity to an individual opinion, strengthened by 
classical research; or, by marked sarcastic severity, attempt 
to make him an object for ** the fixed hand of scorn to 
point his slowly-moving finger at,’"* 

{t must be allowed by every candid casuist, that there 
are would-be critics (as well 2s.would-be connoisseurs ) who, 
would fain. nip the generous purpose whilst yetin enbryo; 
and, with the frigid blast of hypercritical:sarcasm, freeze 

-and impoverish.‘s the genial current of the.soul,” 

These: little, pragmatical, caustic censurers, are ex- 
tremely numerous, and sometimes very. potent both in dir- 
tion and: deportment ; they swarm like locusts, and can 
number in their ranks many of these nondescript articles 

-called, or sometimes miscalled ** wags of the day ;"” this 
batallion of critical prigs is so very strong, that we cannot 
express any great surprize upon finding that ‘* ten censure 
wrong for one. who writes amiss:” they.make a point of 
cutting, -hacking, and driving at whatever faults or 
blemishes they. may be so fortunateas to discover : failings 
are the game which they make a point of pursuing; beau- 
ties are either transmuted and contaminated by their touch, 
-or passed over in contemptuous disregard; for, certain it 
is, that ** detractors are like flies, they pass over.a man’s 
good parts, and feast only on his sores.” 

These great little critics, these petty tyrants of a petty 
essay, thunder out their fulminating critiques with the 

ogreatest of consequential pomposity, ‘‘ as who should say, 

I am Sir Oracle; and, when I ope my mouth, let no dog 
bark.” Far be it for me to make any personal allusions 
in the above observations, since we cannot but admit that 
they apply more generally, thanindividually, and only tend 
to mark that proneness ‘‘ to the gall of bitterness,” which 
seems to be an essential property. of hypercriticism. 

My first epistle went net-so:far a¢:to. pronounce our mo- 
nument to be the pure quintessence of sublimity : that 
would have been truly ridiculous, as no human production 
can be quite perfect in all its parts; still I remain deci- 
dedly of opinion that it merits some praise; nor can we yet, 
with justice, form a.comp-tent opinion of final effect ; 
‘*finis coronat opus.”” 

The charge. of illiberality would not be, in the eye of 
impartiality, what Your Reader would represent it; any 
unprejudiced reader, who examines the dispute throughout, 
and particulatly his,first philippic, will justify me in say- 
ing, nearly in the words of an,Irishman,+ that schoolboys, 
old maids, dandies, Venuses, ostlers, and automatons, 
(if not masks, files, and vipers) ‘‘ dance through. his lines,® 
in all the.mazes.of metaphorical confusion.” 

As for the challenge respecting originality, ‘* Aste, vic- 
toriam canere triumphum,” credit .is very-genezously given, 
me for-what I never wrote ; my expressions, where:I.ao- 
coon is introduced, were nearly these :—How ridiculous; 
would it appear ‘‘ if‘ the ‘Pythian Apollo, Hercules, or 
Laocéon, were crusted with armour, drowned in drapery, 





* Many would fain make such an object of our statue. 





+. Siz Philip Francisin reply.to Sir William Draper. 
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or buried in bear-skins.” The term buricd is not strictly | 
applicable; but was chosen for the sake of alliteration. 
And here let me inquire if these identical serpents required 
the removal ef Laocéon’s externals, ere they proceeded 
with the strangulation ? This portion excepted, it might 
seem, from the categorical assertion of Your Reader, that 
‘6 ql the resthas.been said and printed, in various lan- 
guages, evenlong before Junius was born!” Now the 
said letter of Junins contains much matter (about two- 
thirds) czclusivcly upon our equestrian. statue; hence 
arises the logical inference that this identical statue has 
been noticed and commented upon, by various authors, 
long even before its design and erection. This certainly 
cannot be an Jrish sort of an assertion; but, on the con-. 
trary, bears no, very-distant resemblance to an English in- 
scription upon_a certain Welsh bridge, running thus :{ 

So much for that originality of composition, which ap- 
pears in the eyes of some, to. beso. extremely scanty. This 
serves to evince that the judgment is, very fallible, when 
either swayed by interest, warped by. prejudice, or in- 
flamed by passion.;:nor do the visual optics fail-to partake. 
occassionally of the general bias: for, as Pope says, 

“ All looks infected toth’ infected spy, 
As all seems yeliow to the jaundic’d eye.” 

If the man. of genius wishes. to. follow his own inclina- 
tions, let him beware of courting too closely every winding 
of the ** many-headed monster ;” most probably an artist, 
neglecting the fetters of antiquity and learned virtuosi for 
** the voice of the people,” would very closely resemble a 
certain old man and his son, who, in attempting to please 
every body, pleased nobody, and Jost their beast in the 
bargain, JUNIUS. 

Feb. 4, 1828, 





¢ If I mistake not, Miss Edgeworth mentions this anec- 
dote in her Essay on Irish 
“ Had you.seen this bridge before it-was made, 
You'd lift up.your eyes and bless Marshall Wade.” 


Chit Chat. 


Mr. Kalkbrenner—The sixth concert of the present 
subscription, which was performed yesterday se’nnight, 
intreduced, for the first time here, the celebrated piano’ 
forte player, Mr. Kalkbrenner, who has long been con- 
sii he: first professor and,the leading performer of 
the metropolis, on. that .insteament. A piano forte per- 
formanes, ina, large concertsroom, is generally considered 
as-a.very ineffective and unimpressive sort of exhibition, 
and unless in the hands of a very extraordinary artist, it 
certainly isso. Mr. Kalkbrenner, however, beyond any 
thing of the kind we have heard since the celebrated Wolfe, 
has the art of arresting and enchaining attention, in a very 
remarkable degree, as well by the superior strength and 
effect of his'tones, as by the singular contrasts and bril- 
liant displays-of his: execution. Every one was surprised 
to.find that a performance of that kind could. be rendened.| 
so, vividly interesting. Liverpool Advertiser, Feb. 8 


Mr. Charles Mathews. —Extract of a letter just received 
from Charles Mathews, the Comedian, dated Boston, in 
America :—My success here (New York) has drawn down 
the vengeance of a fanatic, who is popular in his way. 
He preached a sermon calied ** The Pestilence—a Punish- 
ment for Publi Sing;’ in which he. points: out the causes 
of the late scourge.to the city,:-—the Theatre—and me in 
particular; for by a most amusing anachronism, hemakes 
out, that my drawing crowds together in November, was 
one of the causes of a pestilence which commenced in July. 
Take his own words.as published by himself. ‘What I pray 
you, are we to think of the state of society among us, when 
at the very moment that God’s pestilence was the heaviest 
upon us, we are credibly informed*in .one of our public 
Gazettes, j* that: the non-appearance of:a celebrated Come- 
dian (Mathews) upon our stage, is. consequence of our. 
calamity, had cast us. much gloom over our city as the fever 
ilsclf!’ Must-not. we.conclude that the spirit of dissipation 
is deeply rooted among us, when we fing! at is very time 
when our inhabitants,are caJled more solemnly:than ever 
they were before, to,consider their ways and humble them- 
selves before God, the Theatre, that school of Satan, 
that nursery for hell, is overflowing night after night with 
our citizens, to witness the mimicties of an actor whom 














the world to dissipate every serious reflection, and harden 
men in folly and sin. If such be our spirit as.a commu- 
nity, have we not deserved God’s chastisements? Can 
we not find in ¢hig-thirst after dissipation, a ‘fruitful cause 
of our late calamity ?’ *—Mathews is now playing at Bos- 
ton to brilliant houses, with the greatest possible success, 


Winter in London.—It is diffiewltto form an idea of the 
kind of winter days in London. The smokeof fossil coals 
forms an atmosphere, perceivable far many miles, like 2 
great round cloud attached to the earth, In the town. itself, 
when the weather is cloudy and foggy, which is frequently 
the case in winter, the smoke increases the general dingy 
hue, and terminates the length. of every-street, with.a fixed 
gray mist, receding as youadvance. But when some rays 
of the sun happen to fall on this. artificial atmosphere, its 
impure mass assumes’ immediately a pale orange tint, si- 
milar to the effect of Claude Loraine glasses —a mild, 

Iden hue, quite beautiful. This air, in the mean time, 
is loaded with small flakes of smoke im sublimation; a sort 
of flour of soot, so light as to float without falling. This 
black snow sticks to’ your clothes and fhneu, or lights upon 
your face. You just feel'something ou your nose or your 
check; the finger is applied inechaniecally, and fixes it 
intoa black petcl!—Journal of a French Traveiler. 


[From a Correspondent.|—Of what materials are fire, 
blaze, and heat composed, and how is the action main~ 
tained’ of each ? 











Adbertigenents, 





ELRGANT NEW YEARS GIFT. 
*This day is published, ornamented with a coloured plate of 
British Insects, and illustrated by wood cuts, price 9s. in 


boards, 
FIIME’S TELESCOPE; or, the AsTRONOMER’S, 
Boranis?’s, apd Naguraisr’s Guine for the year 1823; 
comprising remarks on the Phenomena of the Heavenly 
Bodies, with an account of indispensible Astronomical In- 
struments; the various appearances in the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms in every month; and an explanation of 
Saints’ Days and Holidays; Sketches of Comparative Chrono- 
logy and Contemporary. Biography: the whole being inter- 
spersed with selections from our best living poets. To which 
are prefixed, an Introduction on the Habits, Eeonomy, and 
uses of British Insects, and ai Ode to Time. 
BY BERNARD BARTON. 

London: printed fer Sherwood, Jones, and Co. Paternoe- 
ter-row. 

%'* A few complete sets.of this work may still be.had, con- 
taining Introduclions on the following subjects; viz. Astro- 
nomy, Botany, Zovlogy, Geology, and Mineralogy, Chemistry, 
-Entomology, British Ornithology, and Conchology: as well 
as a Popular view of the Solar System, and a History of As- 
tronomy; Meteorelogical Remarks, the Fasts and Festivals 
of the Jews, and a description of British Forest and Fruit 
Trees; several of the preceding volumes may also be pur 
chased separately. 





MR. BROUGERAM’S LATE SPEECH. 
HE LIVERPOOL MERCURY of Friday next, the 
14th instant, sill contain 
A PULL REPORT OF THB ADMIRABLE 
SPEECH OF MR. BROUGHAM, 
Respecting the Holy Alliance. 

Agents in the country are requested to send their Orders 
for pny Extra Copies to the Mercury-office, on or before 
Thursday nigit. 

On SALE, at the Office of the Kaleidoscope, and to he had of 
all the.Ageuts, named in the title, the following Yorks: 

Vol. I. and Il. of the New Series of the KALEIDOSCOPE, 
in Quarto, neatly bound and lettered, with a copious Index 
to each, price,One Guinea each. Purchasers from the coun- 
try, who wish to have both volumes, may be accommodated, 
either through the Agents or by remitting ‘Two Pounds (post 
paid) iawhich case the two shillings will be alowed as. postage. 

A few sets of the Old Series of the Kaleidoscope may be had, 
deficient a few Numbers; the two volumes bound up in one 
at the reasonable price of £1 10s, These volumes, besides a 

reat variety of amusing and scientife matter, contain the 
Sketch -book of Geofirey Crayon, which alone selis for nearly 
the price fixed upon the double volume of che renner: 

A persuective View and Ground Plan of that unparalleled 
Public Building, the New LIVERPOOL MARKET, on a large 
Sheet of fine Paper, price 6d. 

Planof the recently-diseovered MAMMOTII CAVE in Ame- 
rich, with a representation of the Mummy fpund therein, 
price 2d. 

Aun interesting discourse, delivered by Mr. Roscoe, at the 
opening of the Royal Liverpool Institution, on the subject of 
the Origin and Vicisitudes of Literature, Science, and Art; 
and their Influence on the present state of Society. 

N, B. This able compesitien which was originally printed 
in a superb style in a five abpling volume, is now offered to 
the Bb anno at fourpence, with :the view of circulating it‘as 
much as possibleamongst all classes. 

A Supplemanary publication containing a full aecount of 
the late PRESTON GUILD, written expressly for the Kaleé- 
doscope, and primed conformably for the purpose of binding 
up, with it sprige fourpence. 

All the above-mentioned publications, may be hag 





God Almighty sent here.atthis very:time.in his wrath, as 
a man better qualified, by, all accounts, than anyother in 


weekly, through the medium of the Agents, named in the 
head: of our publication. 








THE KALEIDOSCOPE. | 

















The Traveller. 


(NOW FIRST PUBLISHED.) 
MEMORANDA, 
DESCRIPTIVE, LITERARY, AND COMMERCIAL, 
MADE ON A 
TOUR THROUGH SOME PARTS OF EUROPE, 
COMPRIGING 
Denmark, Prussia, Poland, Saxony, Brunswick, Hanover, 
the Hamburg and Bremen Tertivorie 8, Holstein, Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin, Pomerania, with the island of Riigen, 
East Friesland, Holland, Brabant, the Rhine country, 
and France, 
IN THE YEARS 1816, 1817, 181% 


UNITED NETHERLANDS. 
HOLLAND, PROPER.—BRABANT. 








FIELD OF WATERLOO. 

Oa the 9th of November (1817) 1 left Antwerp at 
six a.M. in the diligence: We were clusely packed, 
having ten persons in the body of the vehicle, and 
three in the calash; which latter is by far the most 
eomfortable seat. We soon came in sight of the veue- 
rable old city of Mechlin. The fortifications appeared 
to have been formerly respectable; but the city, on 
our entrance, presented a very melanchuly spectacle ; 
the huuses were large, gloomy, only half inhabited, 
and much out of repair; the streets filthy and ill 
paved; the inhabitants ragged, and of squalid appear- 
anee. This city contains 20,000 people, and is the 
seat of extensive lace manufactories, which the short 
period oor diligence halted did not permit us to visit. 
Tt is situate on the river Dyle, which discharges itself 
into the Scheldt. The cathedral is a noble building. 
—At noon we entered the beautiful city of Brissel. 

Nearly half the city, and the oldest part, lies on a 
plain, aud the new part on a rising ground, the whole 
surrounded with mud walls, the turf of which forms a 
delightful walk, occasionally interspersed with trees, 
but interrupted by, I think, half a dozen gates, with 
heavy ornaments. The new and old towns are as dif- 
ferent in appearance as their inhabitants are dissimil 
the former consists of narrow, inconvenient streets 
and a population understanding only Flemish or Ger. 
man; the latter can boast of very handsome buildings 
and the best society, in which the French language 
prevails. The total is estimated at 66,000 without 
strangers, who at present (1817) add materially to 
that number. The “ Place Royale,” is a large square, 
formed of fine structures; and though they are not 
regularly built, the general appearance is particularly 
striking. On one side is the noble front of the palace, 
and, towards the ceutre of the other, the handsome 
portico of the new church, with the residence of the 
wainisters and ambassadors. This is quite the west 
end of the city; and the number of genteel people, 
particularly English, who are to be met with there and 
in the adjoining park, is great; and the whole has a 
very enlivening effect upon a traveller, who has been 
shut up a day or two in the sober diligence. It must 
be owing to the elegance of the visitors that the park 
bas been so much spoken of, and oot to any real 
beauty io its formation, as all the principal walks are 
in the Dutch taste, and the smaller ones uarrow and 
HI contrived. The cathedral of St. Gandela ‘is very 
ancient, aud exhibits specimens of numerous kinds of 
architecture. It is crowned by two towers, which 
appear incomplete. The ascent is by a bold flight of 
forty steps; and the vaulted roof is supported by ten 
pillars, and ornamented with statues of our Saviour 
and the apostles, by Quesnoy. The walls are painted 
yellow, and adorned with numerous productions of the 
Flemish school. The nave is rather narrow, and in it 
are placed a great number of stools, no pews being 
provided. The ‘ Capelle,” or Chapel of the Virgin, 
is a small Gothic building, with a very neat interior. 
The pillars and the canopy of the altar are covered 
with black cloth, and on each pillar is an escutcheon. 
I attended high mass when the church was brilliantly 
lighted, and there were at least twenty priests in at- 
tenadance. The choir was numerous, and the chant- 
ers were o¢casioually accompanied by a hora, blown 


, 
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from the altar. A full-toned organ added to the so- 
lemaity of the service. 

The Royal Chapel was made use of by the British 
residents, by whom it has been fitted up in au appro. 
priate manner, excepting, however, being provided 
with chairs in lieu of pews, which give it teo mach 
the appearance of @ concert-room. 

The fountains are numerous, but the Steenporte is 
the only one which has any pretensions to beauty ; 
another, to the disgrace of the city, is in the furm of a 
little urchin, who appears continually in an act which 
is an outrage to common decency. 

The “Grande Place” is an oblong square, into 
whieh many of the principal streets lead, The build- 
ings in it appear to have been erected in various ages, 
and, from their diversity, prove the opposite ideas of 
their founders; they are much disfigured with heavy 
statues, &c. I must, however, except the Stadt-house, 
or town-hall, which is a noble edifice in a quadrangular 
form, embellished with au elegant spire, 360 feet high. 

The manufacture of woollens is carried on to a con- 
siderable extent here, and its situation is favourable, 
being connected by water navigation with the sur- 
rounding country. By the Senne, which runs near it, 
it is connected with Ghent; and that river emptying 
itself into the Scheldt, affords it a circuitous naviga- 
tion to Antwerp, to obviate which, a canal has been 
constructed, direct to that city. 

The honest pride of an Englishman would oot allow 
me to proceed on my intended journey to the Rhine, 
without first visiting the field of Waterloo, personally 
to inspect the spot where British valour overcame the 

enemy of the world; and to pay a tribute to the 


preservation of the liberties of Europe. The subject 


is already threadbare; but as every, even the mi- 


nutest trifle, connected with the events of that day, is 
rendered important by the honourable and patriotic 
euthusiasm of my countrymen, I shall, for that rea- 
con, briefly state the observations I made on the field, 
and the manuer in which the excursiun was under- 
taken —The hotel-keeper provided me with a gig and 
driver, for 15 franks (12s.6d.) and I drove out of 
Brussels early in the morning along a good road, the 
greatest part of which is bordered by the wood of 
Soiguces. On the way I called for Lacoste, my in- 
teuded guide for the day, who had served in the same 
capicity for Napoleon. In about two hours we arrived 
at the village of Waterloo, which contains about forty 
houses and a singularly-built church: at the front is 
a round portico, with two stone figures of lions. Here 
I felt much disappointed, in not being able to inspect 
the monuments erected to the memory of many British 
officers in the interior of this church, as the sexton, 
who had the key, way not to be found. There was not 
any fighting in this village; but it gave name to the 
battle, as being the British head-quarters. I then 
drove, accompanied by Lacoste, to the Barriére, and 
leaving the gig there, proceeded on foot, first to the 
farm-house of La Haye Saint, where some severe 
attacks were made by the French upon the Hanove- 
rians, to whom that position was entrusted; it was in 
front of the left centre, and near the place where the 
French Imperial Guards made their last, desperately 
impetuous, but unsuccessful charge. The barn, in 
particular, was so gutted with the cannon, that soon 
not a remnant will remain. On the adjoining house, 
bordering ou the high road, a stone is placed, record- 
ing the severe loss of the Hanoverians, numbers of 
whom fell there, unable longer to defend the position, 
for want of ammunition. 

The high-road to Charleroi runs pretty nearly 
through the centre of the field, to whicb the monu- 
ment recently erected to the brave Gordon is a great 
ornament. It stands on a bank, at the edge of the 
meadow, considerably elevated above the road, whence 
it is approached by stone steps. The pedestal is of 
-blue stone, and the lofty pillar placed on it is fluted 
and encircled near the summit with a laurel wreath. 
On marble tablets, at each side, is the following in- 
scription, in English and French: 





memory of those heroes who fought and fell for the | 
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Knight Grand Cross 
Of the most noble order of the Bath, 
Aid de Camp to Field Marshall the Duke of 
Wellington, 

And third brother to George, Earl of Aberdeen, 
Who iv the 29th year of his age 
Terminated a short but glorious career 
On the 18th June, 1813, 

Whilst executing the orders of his great Commander, 

In the battle of Waterloo . 


“ Distinguished for his gallantry and good conduct in 
the field, he was hovoured with repeated marks of 
approbation by the illustrious bero, with whom he 
shared the dangers of every battle in Spain, Portugal, 
‘and Frauce, and received the most flattering proofs 
of his confidence en many trying occasions. His 
zeal and activity in the service obtained the reward of 
ten medals, and the honourable distinction of the 


order of the Bath. He was justly lamented by the 


Duke of Wellington in his public despatch, as an 
officer of high promise, and a serious loss tv his coun- 
try. Nor less worthy of record were his virtues in 
private life. His unaffected respect for religion, bis 


‘high sense of honour, his scrupulous integrity, and 


the more amiable qualities, which secured the attach. 
ment of his friends, and the love of his own family, 
—In testimony of feelings which no language can 


thers have erected this simple memorial to the object 
of their tenderest affection.” 
Who can peruse this affecting inscription without 
participating in the feelings of bis noble relations ? 
The family arms embellish the front, and at the 
back is the hero’s crest, surmounted by his motto, 


“ Fortuna sequatur.” 


On the right is the suaken clayey road, where the 
second British line was drawn up; the banks on each 
side of which are similar to those on the main road, 
high and steep. On a small elevation is a branchless 
trunk, dignified by the name of “ Wellington Tree.” 
The spot embraces the beat view of the field which 
can be obtained from any part of the lines occupied 
by the British troops. It was in the narrow lane ad- 


met towards the close of the combat, and where such 
prodigious slaughter took place; the graves of thou- 


sands of brave men can only now be traced by the 


gentle rising of the earth which covers their gallant 
remains. 

The miserable cottage called ‘ La belle Alliance” 
is not far from the height where Napoleon stood, and 
from which he stirred not during the whole of the bat- 
tle, although it has been asserted that he headed a 
charge of his guards. This La Coste positively denies. 
He says that Napoleon obstinately persisted in be- 
lieving that the Prussians under Bulow (forming part 
of the veteran Blicher’s army) which were towards 
evening seeu emerging from the adjoining furest, were 
the corps of Grouchy, until assured to the contrary by 
Bertram, when the effect of complete disappointment 
was apparent on that couutenance which su_seldom 
bore the marks of sensibility or of shame. 

The ground in this neighbourhood being cultivated, 
there are no remains of the battle visible (excepting 
the appearance of the buildings) unless it be occasion- 
ally the bones of the poor men, which, owirg to the 
shallow graves in which they were deposited, are raked 
up by the plough of the peaceful husbandman. 

The troops having fought from ten in the morning 
until eight at night, were well nigh exhausted on both 
sides, when the last, and, thank God, successful, charge: 
of the British turned the seale upon which so much 
depended, and completely broke the French line. 
Napoleon now saw that further resistance would be 
fraitless, and turning to Bertram, exclaimed, “A 
present c’est finis, neous sauvons-nous!” and drove off. 
He rode in his carriage to Charleroi, to which place 
Lacoste accompanied him; and thence be proceeded. 
on horseback. 





Sacred to the memory of 





Lieut. Col, the Hon. Sir Alexr, Gardon, 





[70 be continued in owr neat.) 





express, a disconsvlate sister and five surviving bro- — 


joining, that the bayonets of the contending armies. 
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The Housewife. 


To preserve Yeast.—Dip a clean osier basket in the 
vessel of yeast, after brewing, and hang it over the same 
to dry: after which, dip it a second time, and a third, and 
until you cannot dry any more layers or dippings. When 
wanted for use, filter a little water through the basket, 
which will thus supply good yeast for months in succession. 








Scientific Records. 


[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
ular Medical Cases-; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
losophical, Botanical, Meteorological and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History, 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be continued in 
a series through the volume. } 





STEAM-CARRIAGES. 
—_— 
TO THE FDITOR. 

$1n,—My reason for troubling you at this moment is, 
amy fancying that I have contrived a plan that will enable the 
steam-coaches to run without the aid of a rail-eway. Ac- 
cording to my plan, the steam-coach must be divided into 
three parts, and have six wheels instead of four. The steam- 
engine and the driving-wheels (I mean the wheels en which 
the coach moves, not the machinery which turns them) 
must be placed in the middle part, the guiding. wheels 
in the front, and the carriage for goods and passengers on 
- the hind-wheels. The driving-wheels must be very large, 
and fixed quite fast to the axletree, so that the wheels and 
the axletree may all run round together, the axletree being 
contrived so to do: in the middle of the axletree a large 
cog-wheel must be fixed (but not so large-as to touch the 
ground) which must also be fastened to the axletree. This 
cog-wheel, which is to put the driving-wheels in action, 
must be put in motion by the engine machinery; and, if 
fixing the cog-wheel in the middle of the axletree be found 
inconvenient, a cog-wheel may be fixed towards each end 
of the axletree, or‘to the driving-wheels, just as it will 
answer best. The steam-coach must likewise be so con- 
trived that the middle part and driving-wheels may always 
have their whole weight upon the ground, so. that the 
driving-wheels may always have the same power to move 
the coach. This, Sir, is my plan, which I have vanity 

enough to think will answer. 

C. BUTTERWORTH. 
Wellethlane, near Rochdale. 


—~?><><p-_ 
THE NORTH-WEST EXPEDITION. 


eel 
[From the Durham County Advertiser.] 
— 

The following curious document has been handed to us 
by an old and valued correspondent: it has not before, we 
believe, appeared in print, and will at this moment be pe- 
rused with peculiar interest: 

Fury.—372 tons, commanded by Capt. Wm. Ed. Parry. 

Hecla.—375 tons, commanded by Capt. Geog F. Lyon. 

The Fury is as near as possible of the same length and 
breadth as the Hecla, both contract-built ships by thesame 
builder, and upon the same dimensions. Each carried 
a13-inch mortar at the battle of Algiers. ° 

Provisions for three years in each ship, exactly alike. 

Bread, 33,0001b.-Flour, 44,0001b.~Preserved Meat, her- 
metically sealed, 19,0001b.— Vegetable Soup, 4,800 quarts, 
in half-gallon cannisters—-Gravy Soup, 4,800 quarts, 
in quart canisters—Suet, 1;200lb. in half hogsheads of 
1201b. each—Pork, 4,680 pieces, of 4b. each—Dried 
Cod Fish, 4 cwt. private stock for gun-room—Port Wine, 
300 gallons in barrels and half hogsheads—Rum, 4,000 
gallons, in barrels and half hogsheads—Brandy, 100 gal- 
lons, in barrels—Peas, 150 bushels—Rice,.1,000!b. for the 
gun-room mess—Sugar, 12,000lb. in barrels—Cocoa, 





3,500lb. in barrels—Tea, none allowed by Government | 
except for the sick. The gun-room mess takes 2501b. ; | 


thé Midshipmen’s mess 158lb. as private stock—Pickles, | 


600 gallons, in 10 gallon casks—Cranberries, 60 gallons, 


‘but very badly done by red-hot shot. The plays are pex~ 


in 10 gallon casks—Lemons, one case—Lemon Juice, 
4,5001b. in five gallon casks—Vinegar concentrated, 600 
gallons, in half-gallon bottles, and packed in lemon juice 
cases, as it would not answer properly in jars, which would 
burst—Essence of Malt and hops, 120 canisters, each 
containing a.sufficient quantity of. prepared yeast, to brew 
36 gallons-of Brown Stout—Essence of Spruce, 144 bot: 
tles in one case—Molasses, 12,0001b. in barrels—Potatoes, 
5 tons,—Candtes, moulds, 2,016lb of six to thelb.—Ditto, 
dips, 5041b. of 12 to the lb.—Ditto, cuts, 1,512lb. of 20 to 
the lb.—Herbs, dried, 600lb. in 14 cases—Celery seed, 
600lb.—Raisins, 112lb. for the gun-room mess—Scotch 
barley, only for the sick—Oatmeal, 6 gallons, in small 
casks—Carrots and Parsnips, as much as the ship-can stow 
when all other things are in—Marmelade, or Coacreted 
Lemons, 7 cases, each containing six or eight j 
115 chaldrons. 

Note.—The Officers take out as private stock, considera- 
ble quantities of Essences, Spices, Wines, 

The Nautilus transport of about 400 tons burden, ac- 
companied them to the beginning of the ice in Hudson’s 
Straits, having lightened them of some of their stores so 
far and carried ten chaldrons of coals additional for each 
ship, with twenty-five live bullocks as a general stock, 
besides great number of sheep, hogs, &c. which they killed 
as soon as delivered, and hung round the ships to freeze, 
as frozen meat will never putrify. ° 

Each ship is strongly cased with iron on the bows to 
resist the ice,- Between the. chain plates and the sides is 
filled up *-ish with wood to prevent the lodgment of the 
ice, HS a uouble band of strong timber, eighteen inches 
thick goes all round the water line to ward the ice off from 
the sides: this.is an addition to the original thickness of 
the ships’ sides. 

The fore and main: masts are each fitted exactly alike, 
in spars, sails and rigging ¢ the mizen is barque rigged ; 
the.decks are diagonally laid, the bulwarks about five feet 
six inches high, and strong davids for the boats, the 
same as the regularGreenland fishing vessels. Thediscovery 
ships are not coppered, as the copper tears off by the fric- 
tion of the-ice, collects weeds and other impediments, and 
then impedes the sailing. Inside the bows they have four 
and a half feet additional thickness of solid fimber, to 
withstand the shocks of the ice when it comes direct head 
on. As much as possible of iron work has been abolished, 
particularly abaft, and copper substituted; even the 
strongest bindings and fastenings are made of copper, by 
which it is found that the compass is considerably less 
affected. 

Each ship is completely lined round the inside, and 
under the deck between the beams, with three inches 
thick of the best cork closely and neatly fitted, to assist in 
retaining the heat and repelling the intense cold. The 
cabin and sky-light windows are all double, those of the 
cabin being six inches apart, and between which there are 
dead lights of cork of that thickness, which as well as the 
outward stern falls, are closely caulked in when required 
against the severity of the frost. Lights into all the other 
births are of strong patent glass reflectors, and the remain- 
ing thickness of the deck has tampions of cork at least 
eight inches thick, which closely up the holes, and are 
fastened by strong slides. 

Kach ship is fitted up with one hot-air apparatus, which 

has a communicating duct (that can be opened or shut at 
pleasure) into every one of the officers’ cabins, as well as 
right down the middle of the ship forward, between the 
seamen’s births (cots) towards the galley {the place for 
cooking, &c.) and which also can be regulated at pleasure, 
even to the 5 0 temperature. The cooking fire-place, 
in the galley, has large snow-melting boilers, to afford suf- 
ficient supplies of fresh water, ovens, &c. &c. All this, 
and the warm air furnace, when in full use, do nat con- 
sume more than three bushels.of coal per day. 
_ Each ship, besides the usual allowance of sea.muskets, 
is furnished with three fowling-pieces (double-barrelled) 
of the value of £35 each, and also eight excellent rifles. 
Each man is — with wolf-skin blankets, two sets of 
boots made of thick woollen cloth called ‘* fearnought,” 
with cork and leather soles sewed together, the leather 
lowest, also complete trowsers, and body-suits of the same 
kind of warm clothing, with hoods, and gloves without the 
fingers being divided. 

Every arrangement and consideration is made to con- 
tribute towards the amusement as well as the health of 
the men during the inactive times of their being frozen 
in. Powder and shot, organs for them to dance to, and 
a set of six drop scenes, eleven feet high and eighteen 
wide, with two changes of side wings, to form a capital 
and elegant little theatre, which is erected on the upper 
deck, and which is entirely housed in with a tarpauling, 
and warmed by the flues from below, which was before 





t, and the officers are the actors, 
who are provided with.a very extensive and well-selected 
wardrobe; the crews of both ships — the audience. 
The theatre is on board the Fury, and concerts were to 
take place in the alternate, weeks in the Hecla; many of 
the officers being excellent musicians. The theatre and 
wardrobe are at the expense of the officers. : . 

The most ample supply of every kind of philosophical 
apparatus, &c. is furnished by Government besides a tem- 
porary moveable observatory,. and every possible conveni- 
ence to assist their observations and reckonings. 

All sorts of toys, looking-glasses, knives, scissors, and 
every thing which may be serviceable and table as 
presents, or useful as barter for the natives of such islands 
and countries where they may. touch, have been most 
liberally provided. 

They took their final departure from the Nore at three 
o’clock, a.m. on Tuesday, the 9th of May, 1821, with a 
fine morning, and fair wind from the. south west and by 
south. 

By letters from Captain Parry and Captain Lyon, dated 
Hudson’s Straits, 16th of July, 1821 they had very rough 
weather from the Orkneys to Hudson’s Straits, and thopgh 
deeply and heavily laden, both vessels proved remarkably 
lively sea boats, and for that class and description of ship- 
ping most excellent sailers. — Parry stated that 
their trim was so even as to make their sailing almost equal, 
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THE WEATHER. 
— 

The severity of the season has brought a great number 
of that noble bird, the swan, to our shores; about two 
hundred of them may be seen from the Ross side of the 
Cromarty bay. John Hay Mackenzie, Esq. of Newhall, 
with his gamekeeper, ina pleasure boat, shot four ef them 
on the 28th ult.—the largest bird weighing 21Ib. 140z. : 
he was brought down by a bull while passing overhead of 
the sportsmen.—Jnverness Journal. 

The following list of observations on the thermomter 
below 20°, taken in Derby within the last 30 years, will 
show that although the present winter has begun with very 
severe weather, yet we have experienced many colder 
nights, and that too so late as the year 1820. The ther- 
mometer was hung in _an exposed situation in the middle 
of a garden, that it might not acquire heat by radiation or 
otherwise. 


formed once a fortni 


degrees. degrees. 

1795, Jan. 30, 10 

Feb. 6, 5 

25, 5 

1796, Dec. 24, 10 
1798, Dec. 28, 3 below Zero 
1800, Jan. 1, 9 
1802, Jan. 12, 11 
1808, Jan. 22, 10 
1811, Jan. 30, 10 
1814, Jan.10, 8 
14, 6 
1816, Feb. 8, 8 
A most extraordinary proof of the severity of the 
weather occurred on Sunday morning week. Mr. Mayo, 
a respectable turner, residing at Chesuam, was employed 
in a yard adjoining his house, when his attention wes 
attracted by the mewing of his cat, who seemed in violent 
agitation, though confined to one spot. On examining 
the cause of poor puss’s distress, it appeared that she had 
been making her breakfast on the entrails of a pig that 
had been killed the preceding day, and whilst doing so 
(the place in which she stood being wet) her feet had 
frozen to the ground. An interval of a minute or two 
elapsed before she could extricate herself from her un- 
pleasant situation. The.thermometer at the time was 

15 degrees below the freezing point—Bucks Gazette, 

The severity of the late frost has not been equalled since 
that .of 1814. So intense has been the cold, that man, 
beast, and bird, in many cases, have perished. The birds 
were so tame that they would sutier themselves to be taken 
by the hand, a state of submission which generally cost 
them their lives. Our water has ahoundel with eyery 
variety of water-fowl; and the quantity taken in the de- 
coy-pond, near Woodmill, we understand, has been im- 
mense. Many of these have been sold in our market at 
3s. 6d. a couple, .and an immense number has been sent to 
London. Larks and other small birds haye been shor, 
aod otherwise taken in abundance, A man on Sunday 
(26tb ult.) caught between six and seven hundred in @ 
garden in Three-field-lane. This uncommonly severe 
weather produced a considerable rise in the price of coals 
and other absolute necessaries at such a time, which hag 
been felt by the poor, although there have not been (and 


1820, Jan. 


: 1823, Jan. 
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we mention the fact with peculiar satisfaction) wanting 
open hands and feeling hearts to mitigate to their utmost 
the conseq zent distress. Such seasonable relief will not be 
forgotten oy those who have been the joyful partakers.— 
Southampton County Chronicle. 

On Sunday night, the 19th ult. a waterman was frozen 
to death in his bout on the Thames; he could not get on 
shore on account of the ice.—The guard of the Norwich 
mail was also frozen to death on the same night. 

A few days since, when one of the Dover coaches stopt 
at the inn, at Canterbury, where it changes horses, to the 
astonishment of the passengers and others, the coachman 
was discovered to be frozen to death.—The reins and: 
whip were in his hands, but the body was quite stiff. 
What renders this circumstance more surprising is, that 
the horses proceeded in the journey with as much _ 
larity as if they had been conducted by the driver.—Chel- 
tenham Chronicle, Feb. 6. 

The guard of one of the London coaches, a few days 
since, was so benuinbed with cold as to drop from his seat 
near Newark. The passengers did not find the loss they 
had sustained till they reached Tuxford ; a coach was then 
despatched back to find him, but did not succeed; and 
after suffering severely from the frost, he was picked up 
by one of the coaches that followed his own.—F'ed. 1. 

Several wild swans, or hoopers, have been seén in the 
Western Channel, near the Isle of Wight; but so difficult 
of access, that no boat or punt could approach them till 
a few days ago, when three out of seven were killed at a 
shot by Colonel Hawker, who got them by means of 
dressing himself entirely in white nen, and paddling to 
them in a white canoe and swivel-gun, disguised among 
the masses of floating ice and snow that were drifting 
away with the tide.—Feb. 4. 

One day last week five red-head smews, or weazel coots, 
were killed by a person at Southcase; and on Friday last 
Mr. C. Paine, killed, in Langton Level, a beautiful spe- 
cimen of the male sheldrake. : 

The Tkermometer, according to the statement of a 
gentleman at the last meeting of the Manchester Philoso- 
phical Society, was lately as low as 8° in the vicinity of 
that town. Mr. Dalton, the President, stated it as a cu- 
rious fact, for which he could offer no satisfactory solution, 
that he had never been able to freeze water in the bulb of 
a thermometer, till the cold exceeded 22 degrees below 
the freezing point. 

Rara Avis.—A large bird, which appears to be of the 
Stork species, name unknown, was shot by a fisherman on 
Saturday last, ‘at the extremity of the rocks at Exmouth ; 
it has a yellow beak, and what is most singular, under 
the feathers of the breast, which are white, there is a tuft 
of yellow down, and two spiral black feathers each side of 
the head. 1t is supposed to be a native of Italy.—Ply- 
mouth Telegraph. 

On the 18th ult. a sportsmen of Reading, shot, on the 
Thames, a Whistling Swan. It is taller than the tame 
species. The bill is three inches long; yellow to the mid- 
die.tbut black at the end. The whole pluinage is white, and 
the legs are black. The species is an inhabitant of the 
northern regions, never appearing in England except in 
hard winters, when flocks of five or six ate now and then 
seen. In Iceland these birds are an object of chase. 

A singular bird, rarely ever found in these parts, was 
shot last week, by Mr. W. Ring, of Sheet, near this place 
€Petersfield) a description of which must be interesting to 
the naturalist. Its size is between that of a duck and a 
widgeon ; legs rather long, and web-tooted like a water- 
fowl ; a short tail, and a topknot on its head; beak short 
and hooked ; colour white as driven‘snow, except that its 
back is marked with several bottle-green stripes, and 
three or four nerrow fillets of brown across its breast, 

which is downy, and not much unlike, in that respect, the 
breast of a young owl. Another very handsome and sin- 
gular bird was caught by a boy under a sieve, with other 
small birds, and unfortunately killed in catching; it is 
beautifully marked, and is supposed by those who have 
seen it co be a mule, between a lark or a sparrow and a 

ldfinch. Both birds have been sent to ming to be 
I eceorvell:+Soathainpton Luminary. 

A variety of curious birds, urged by the extremity of 
the weather, have lately visited us, and many of them 
have paid the forfeit of their lives. Bier. ers, shel- 
drakes, pin-tails, and magpie-divers, we have seen. Some 
ef those extraordinary birds, the bittern, have been killed, 
as have also some ring-ouzels and bramble-finches ; the 
latter are beautiful rarities, and those which are fortu- 
nately cleanly killed are destined for preservation, to en- 
vich the cabinets of the curious.— Brighton Herald 


¢& The following observations from the Mereury have 
seen traneferred to the Kaleidoscope, at the particular 
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nected with the séason, to be recorded in the pages of our 
minor work, for future reference. 
SINGULARITIES OF THE SEASON. 

The anomalous phenomena which the season of late has 
exhibited, would form an interesting and perhapsinstructive 
memoir: and Liverpool could supply some data worthy of 
recording. The thermometer, within the last fortnight, 


one day, about Christmas, midges or gnats were seen in 
myriads flitting about in the area of our Exchange-build- 
ings, and we had lightning the same evening: Soon after 
this, the frost set in with euch intensity, that nee were 
seen in ¢ numbers about our quays and docks, appa- 
rently divested of their wildness and natural shyness. 
Many of these birds were actually caught in the fields in 
the neighbourhood of our North Shore. We have not 
unfrequently had frost and thaw whilst the wind was pre- 
cisely in the same quarter. 

In some parts of the country mock suns, and other 
similar atmospherical phenomena, have made their ap- 
pearance.* It appears from the provincial journ 
that some very rare sea-fowl have visited our coasts, some 
of which have been shot, and others found frozen to death. 


very natural, is by no means to be depended upon. e 
are apt to conclude, that when the cold is severe in this 
country, it must be still more so further north. That ‘his 
is not uniformly the case, will appear by the following 
passage from a well-known author : 

‘¢ In the winters of 1709 and 1740, the frost was so keen 
in France, that the sentinels were frozen to death at their 
stations, and the birds fell down dead. The Baltic was 
arched over, so that people travelled from Copenhagen to 
Dantzic like a turnpike; and yet all the salt water in 
Norway was » and the birds (contrary to our reason) 
went north to find open water—and thus Norway first had 
the swan and many other water-fowl.””—Crantz’s History 
of Greenland, page 45. 

** And the late accounts say, that 1763 was extremely 
cold throughout all Europ2, yet in Greenland it was as 
warm as in summer.”—Jbid, p. 45. 

These phenomena encourage the hope that Capt. Parry 
and our enterprising countrymen may at this moment fare 
much better than an anxious public naturally enough 
anticipate. —Edits. Merc. 

# One of these phenomena, which appeared near Maccles- 
field, on the 18th ult. is minutely described in a letter to the 
editor of the Kaleidoscope, inserted in the last number. 





CRITICAL PRONUNCIATION. 
—->— 

We give the following query as a specimen of the lite- 
rary curiosities with which it sometimes falls to our lot 
to be favoured. We feel some curiosity to know to what 
part of the world our correspondent belongs. Is he a 
Cockney? We know that the “‘ gemmen,” so designated, 
adopt some most whimsical peculiarities. When a word, 
for instance, has a final vowel they contrive to tag a sup- 
plementary r to its tail; and, instead of saying Maria, or 
Sonata, we will have Mariar and Sonatar. We know 
seme of them, wlio, if they had to speak the following 
sentence, ** A fellow broke the window, and hit Isabella 
on the elbow, as she was playing a sonata on the piano,” 
would thus translate it into the Cockney phraseology, 
‘* A fellor broke the windor, and hit Isabellar on the elbor, 
as she was playing a sonatar on the pianor.” Others adopt 
the contrary plan, and leave out the v as often as they 
can. We know a magistrate in this county, who would 
say, ** The conduct of the prisna’ and his general cha- 
racta’ render it propa’ that he should no longa’ be a mem- 
ba’ of this community.” 

We should be glad to be informed whether the writer 
of the following note belong to this school ; if not, perhaps 
some of our critical and learned readers will favour us 
with a conjecture as to the university where he has gra- 
duated. 

* To the Editor.—¥ would inquire from any of your nu- 
merous correspondents, whether the letter r ought to be 
sounded where it ends a word, and the next word does‘not 
begin with a vowel, as another place, longer time, &c.; or 
where it is in the middle of a word, and the following letter 
is a consonant, as ‘party, award, &c.; but where a vowel 
follows r, we know it must be sounded, as your enemy, 





#Ssive Of several subscribers; who wish every thing con. 


rain, run, &c.=—Yours, &e.. * ENGLISH.” 


has ranged from 10 to 46 degrees ; and it is singular, that ; 


The inference drawn from this circumstance, although. 








Go Correspondents. 


Tus Beppo Maasure.—lf we did not fear to offenda correspon. 
dent beyond forgiveness, we should say he has a faulty ear, 
It may be owing to carelessness, indeed, or the employment 
of an amanuensis, that we find so many slips; one or twe 
of which, taken promizeuously, we shall point out: 

To make it palatable and oriental, « 
is intended to correspond with 

Sweet, interesting, short, and sentimental. 
The line, 

Has qualities enough to recommend it, 
is met by 

And other incidents that always attend it. 
The writer has not got what they call the click of the Beppo 
measure, of which his lines would furnish fifty instances, 
We take the first that presents itself: 

Her name was Hengu, so the history says, 
But of her mother’s there is made no mention; 
So yow ll observe, its not with me the fault lays. 
Now, to make any thing like Juanic lines of this, we shal] 
change the first line, regardless of the Sense, as our remarks 
apply entirely to measure: 
Her name was Hengu, as my muse so halt says ; 
So yowU observe, 'tis not with me the fault lays. 

Two hundred lines like these would hardly please our 
readers; besides which, the story has not sufficient incident 
to apologise for its length, whatever might have been its 
merits in other respects.—We trust the writer will gucss, 
without offence, that his effusion in its present state, wil! 
not suit us. 


Fing Arts.—We have received Observator’s communication, 
Various inaccuracies in this correspondent’s letter lead us to 
suppose, and also to hope, that he has employed some school. 
boy amanuensis: how else are we to account for such un. 
pardonable slips as the following, taken indiscriminately :— 
“* Appollo” (Appollo)—* Farnes” (Farnese) —** Il n'est pasil 
comme faut” —* Chief d’ euvre”—and a seore besides, which 
we eould point out. Before Observator criticises 0.2. or 
Junius, he would do well to bear in mind the proverb about 
the beam and the mote. 


The Gooss, by the late Rey. Mr. Wilson, of Clithero, shall ap. 
pear next week. 

Portry.—The following pieces which were prepared in the 
type, are unavoidably deferred until our next: The Hamlin 
Piper—Castell Dinas Bran—The Goose—Lines by D. H. 














The following, amongst other pieces, are in preparation:— 
Amicus of Low Moor—Culpepper—The Brother's Steps—The 
Gentleman Conjuror—Clifton anecdote of the rebellion— 
Meanwellon Poverty and Wealth—2Z.’s anecdotes of Fréde 
rick. 


Mr. KemBix.—In reply to the query of Cymre, we ean only 
say that Mr. Kemble has the reputation of being an accom- 
plished scholar; but we never heard him ranked amongst 
the most learned men of the country ! 








Mora Maxims.—We find that the excellent maxims, apho 
risms, &c. with which we have been favoured by Virgis 
Honey, must be subjected to a serutiny before they can ap 
pear in the Kal Ip They are tionable in their 
own nature, and very well selected; but many of them are 
of a political character, and, on that account only, unauit- 
able to the Kaleidoscope, from the columns of which we 
carefully exclude any thing connected with politics or thee 
logical controversy. Weshall, probably, in our next, inset 
those whichare suitable to the plan of our work. 








Sgputcurau Inscriptions, No. VI. in our next.—Auguitu 
has.a very correct taste in these matters; and his selection 
has less of common-place about it than any we have seen. 
If of correspondent have access to the old series of the 
Kaleidoscope, he may find a pretty fair selection of epitaphe, 
under the head ‘* Memento Mori.” (See Vol. II. pages 56, 6, 
64, 68, 72, 76.) 


Incubus must be aware that we cannot extract from such s 
work as O’Meara’s, in which political reminisceuses pe: 
petually obtrude themselves. 








We have also to acknowledge: Scotus—Constant Reader—Y— 
The Contrast, a fragment—<Amaroso. 
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